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Lessons on the Life of Paul — Boston, Unitarian Sunday School 

Society, 1885. 
Discourses — Boston, George H. Ellis, 1893. 
Papias and his Contemporaries — Boston and New York, Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 1899. 
Paul the Apostle, as viewed by a Layman — Boston, Little, Brown & 

Co., 1906. 

W. W. Fenn. 



WILLIAM WIRT HOWE (1833-1909) 

Fellow in Class III, Seclion 1, 1900. 

William Wirt Howe was bom at Canandaigua, New York, on 
November 24, 1833. He was of English descent, an ancestor having 
come to America from Warwickshire about 1630. After graduating 
from Hamilton College in 1853 he studied law in St. Louis and began 
to practise there, but attracted by the greater opportunities in the 
East soon moved to New York City. At the outbreak of the civil 
war he gave up his profession for service in defense of the Union and 
became a Lieutenant in the 7th Kansas Volunteers. Throughout the 
war he was continuously engaged in military duty and rose to the 
rank of Major. In 1862 he was married at Utica, New York, to 
Frances A. Gridley. 

At the end of the war Mr. Howe established himself in New Orleans 
and resumed the practise of the law. He was appointed by General 
Sheridan during the latter's military administration under the Recon- 
struction Act as judge of the principal Criminal Court in New 
Orleans, and in 1868 was appointed by Governor Warmoth to the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, a position which he held until 1873. In 
1900 he was appointed by President McKinley, United States District 
Attorney for the Eastern District of Louisiana; he was reappointed by 
President Roosevelt and served until in 1907 failing health compelled 
his resignation. In 1909 Judge Howe died at the age of seventy- 
six. He left a widow and one son, Wirt Howe, a graduate of Harvard 
University and of the Harvard Law School. 

In his profession Judge Howe achieved success and a reputation for 
character as well as for capacity that was rewarded by his election 
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in 1907 to the presidency of the American Bar Association of which he 
had become a member in 1881, three years after its organization. In 
his profession too he was recognized as a lecturer of exceptional 
ability and delivered courses of lectures at the St. Louis Law School, 
the Law Schools of the University of the South, Boston University, 
the University of Pennsylvania and Columbia University. At Yale 
University he delivered the Storr's series of lectures and these were 
published in 1896 and a second edition in 1905 under the title of 
"Studies in the Civil Law." 

Judge Howe's interests and activities were not, however, confined to 
the law. For four years he was president of the New Orleans civil 
service board, receiving his appointment from the mayor of the city. 
He served as president of the Louisiana Historical Association and 
published a Municipal History of New Orleans, a Monograph of 
Johns Hopkins and a Kfe of Francois Xavier Martin, for more than 
thirty years a judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana and known as 
the "Father of Louisiana Jurisprudence." Always prominent in 
philanthropic and public enterprises Judge Howe was one of the incor- 
porators and at his death a trustee of the Eye, Ear and Nose Hospital; 
one of the original members of the Louisiana Association for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; administrator of the Charitable 
Hospital of New Orleans; treasurer of Tulane University; an incorpo- 
rator and first president of the New Orleans Art Association; an active 
member of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade; for thirty-four years senior warden of Christ Church Cathedral, 
and a trustee of the Carnegie Institution in Washington. 

Settling in New Orleans immediately after the civil war in which he 
himself had taken an active part on the Northern side. Judge Howe 
began his career in a hostile community. The stormy years of recon- 
struction followed. A Northerner and a republican, he could not 
look with favor on the reestablishment of the old slaveholding aris- 
tocracy, and he received his judicial appointments from the republi- 
can party. But whatever sympathy he may have felt with the 
original aspirations of the radical republicans who for five or six years 
were supported by the federal government and maintained a pre- 
carious rule only through the use of federal troops, he revolted from 
the carnival of extravagance, dishonesty and corruption that marked 
the period of republican control. He was not one of the infamous 
horde of carpet baggers who after the war invaded the South intent 
only on loot, and, seeking to enrich themselves at the expense of an 
impoverished and distracted people, greatly aggravated the diSiculties, 
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sufficiently great under the best circumstances, of the race problem. 
When Judge Howe settled in New Orleans it was with no desire to 
exploit the South but with the purpose of becoming a permanent 
resident and of doing his part as he would have done it elsewhere for 
the public good. Long before his service as a judge of the Supreme 
Court ended it had been demonstrated that continuance of the negro 
republican rule meant the ruin of Louisiana. Judge Howe, like other 
good citizens, rallied to the support of Francis T. NichoUs and the 
men who with him were struggling to save the state from further 
spoliation and degradation, and without renouncing his political faith 
worked patriotically for redemption of the city and the state. 

It is seldom that any man starting life afresh at over thirty years of 
age in a new environment, almost an alien in race, under the handicap 
of most violent political and social prejudices, achieves success. 
Judge Howe faced all these conditions. Probably no community in 
the South felt a greater bitterness towards the North than did New 
Orleans at the end of the war. This bitterness was increased ten fold 
by the experiences of the reconstruction period. Yet Judge Howe 
succeeded in overcoming the obstacles. First appointed to public 
office by a hated military commander and later to a higher judicial 
office by an equally hated republican governor, he so won the esteem 
of political opponents and enemies as to be selected by a staunch demo- 
crat and ex-confederate soldier for a position of honor and responsi- 
bility as administrator of the Charity Hospital, and long before his 
death had become, as the roll of offices of trust and honor which he 
held shows, one of the leading citizens of his adopted state. 

The secret of Judge Howe's success was character. Those thrown 
into association with him could not fail to recognize the cultured 
gentleman, the public spirited citizen, and the loyal friend and associ- 
ate. Political advancement, if he desired it, he could not expect in 
Louisiana, without apostasy to his republican convictions. But once 
the political atmosphere was cleared so that men judged their fellows 
by other than political tests his integrity, ability and high standards 
earned for him the respect and the confidence of his neighbors in New 
Orleans, as they earned for him national recognition. His election 
to the presidency of the American Bar Association stamped him as a 
fit representative of the South in his chosen profession; his appoint- 
ment as a trustee of the Carnegie Institution showed that his reputa- 
tion as a wise and responsible administrator had become more than 
local. 

An interesting and amusing conversationalist, of ready wit, with a 
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store of dry humor and a mind well stocked with reading, study and 
travel, he was much in demand for both public and private entertain- 
ments and filled with distinction a social position seldom attained in a 
city like New Orleans by one coming from without. 

Judge Howe's work upon the Supreme bench of Louisiana showed 
courage, learning and conscientious discharge of his duties. He 
dared in a strong dissenting opinion to declare against the constitu- 
tionality of a state law which denied to one who in good faith had 
purchased for value a note originally given for the price of a slave the 
right to recover on the note. But the times were not favorable for 
any great judicial career in Louisiana, and the practice of the court 
which did not favor long opinions makes the reports of his decisions 
for the most part little more than a record of the conclusions reached. 
On the bench and in his subsequent career Judge Howe acquired 
a deserved distinction as a capable judge, an able counsellor and an 
effective lecturer. He lacked perhaps the attainments that would 
warrant calling him a great jurist, a great advocate or a great teacher. 
But if he fell short of the highest professional rank, his diversified 
interests, his large public spirit, the traits which won him the respect 
and esteem of the community and the affection of numerous friends, 
fully entitle him to be written down as "one who loved his fellow 
men" — and served them well. 

William H. Dunbar. 



LEONARD PARKER KINNICUTT (1854-1911) 

Fellow in Class I, Section 3, 1883. 

Leonard Parker Kinnicutt ^ was born in Worcester, May 22, 1854, 
the son of Francis H. and Elizabeth Waldo (Parker) Kinnicutt. He 
received his early education in the schools of Worcester, graduating 
from the high school in 1871. He went at once to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of chemistry. Following his graduation in 1875 he spent four years 
in professional studies in Germany. At Heidelberg he came under 

1 This sketch was pubhshed by the writer in Science April 28, 1911. 



